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*Qaptain K^d 

By Eunice Thomson, 1925. 


ACT L 

Scene: Pirates’ Den. (Treasure 

chests, bottles of rum, knives. Captain 

Kidd seated on barrel.) 

My good people, the hero of this 
famous play 

Was the bold Captain Kidd, and he was 
in his day 

Quite as famous a guy, I am here to 
relate, 

As Napoleon, Gump, or Miss Spinney 
the Great! 

And he lived in a cave by the side of 
the sea. 

With his treasure, his wine, and his 
brave sailors three. 

(Three sailors enter, first sailor bear- 
ing a waiter on which is a skull.) 

Raw heads were his verra heart-strings, 
and he swore. 

Skulls and crossbones were things he 
would always adore! 

(Gloats over skull.) 

When the Captain got mad, the world 
shook in its shoes. 

And the sailors were scared that their 
heads they would lose. 

So they fled till the captain felt better 
again. 

And the cave was as still as the fourth 
floor in Main! 

(Sailors leave while captain raves.) 

Of that virtue called Patience, he hadn’t 
a crumb, 

If it rained, or the milk for his tea 
didn’t come. 

(Sailor brings in empty pitcher.) 


Then out came his knife with a horrible 
sneer. 

And he sliced half in two anything that 
was near! 

(Slices loaf of bread.) 

You would think that the Captain could 
never be sad. 

For he owned all the “frat” pins there 
were to be had. 

And all the diamonds and watches and 
things. 

And all of the rubies and solid gold 
rings. 

He had taken (not swiped) them from 
folks day by day. 

For their owners had no use for them 
anyway! 

Yet the Captain, he led such a sorrow^ 
ful life, 

(Captain registers grief.) 

For one thing he did not have, and that 
was a wife. 

He had asked several women to be Mrs. 
Kidd, 

(Sailors drag in captured maiden.) 

But they told him quite frankly it could 
not be did! 

(She shakes head violently.) 

So regardless of beauty, or station, or 
rank, 

In little or no time, they all walked the 
plank! 

(She is forced to walk up plank, and 

jumps behind scenes. Splash is heard.) 

Captain’s clothes needed darns, you 
could tell at a glance. 


♦Presented by the junior class in chapel. Cast: Captain Kidd. Zula Pierce; Le- 
nore, Kathryn Pate; her mother, Martha Few; Van Wing, Mary K. Read; three 
sailors, Ruby Tanner, Pauline Carter, Florence Cawthon. 
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Full of holes, like a doughnut, his best 
Sunday pants, 

(Sailor hold up pants, full of holes.) 

And to please him, the holes were sew- 
ed up by his men, 

(They sew with two-foot needle.) 

But he couldn’t begin to get into them 
then! 

(Sailor holds up smaller pair of 

pants.) 

And the Captain flew into a terrible 
rage. 

And he tore up and down, as you see 
on the stage. 

(He tears.) 

And his men put their heads all together 
at once. 

And said, “Surely some girl is a big 
enough dunce 

To have him — At Wesleyan College, ’tis 
said. 

There are four hundred girls who are 
wild to be wed!” 

So they took all the knives that were 
loose ’round the place. 

Bade farewell to the captain, and start- 
ed the chase. 

And they swore to find some girl ere 
morning should break. 

Who should marry the Cap or be sliced 
into steak! 

(Curtain) 

ACT II. 

Scene: Woods near summer resort. 

Mrs. Montgomery Astor, and daughter 
Lenore, 

Both were summer vacationing at the 
seashore. 

(They enter, confabbing.) 

And Lenore had a brand new young 
man on her string, 

(She winds in ball of string.) 


He was Herbert T. Algernon Sidney 
Van Wing. 

(He enters at end of string.) 

And one morning, Lenore and Young 
Herbie decide 

’Tis a very good morning to go for a 
ride! 

So she kissed darling mamma, and 
jumped on her bay 
And he jumped up on his, and they 
galloped away! 

(They gallop on two fiery, wooden, 
whisk-broom-tailed horses.) 

And they rode and they rode, till Le- 
nore said, “Look here. 

Let’s go back, I don’t want to become 
Paul Revere!” 

But somehow, of the road they had lost 
every track. 

And poor Herb had forgotten the way 
to get back! 

(He removes monocle and looks sor- 
rowfully backward.) 

And Lenore wept gallons, and Herbert 
felt bum 

And they both wished heartily they’d 
never come! 

And poor Herbert climbed down from 
his comfortable perch. 

And began for the way that ran home- 
ward to search. 

(Strikes match, and wanders off stage 
in search.) 

While Herb was still looking, the bushes 
they stirred, 

And away in the distance, a footstep 
was heard! 

And Lenore, she lashed up her fiery 
steed, 

(She lashes.) 

But the animal simply refused to speed! 

(Lenore registers dismay.) 

Then the pirates (you guessed it was 
they all the time). 
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Came out on their tiptoes and sneaked 
up behind, 

(Three pirates do so.) 

And threw a sack over the maiden’s fair 
head, 

And told her to shut up her yelling, and 
fled! 

(They drag her off stage.) 

(Curtain) 

ACT III. 

Scene: Pirates’ Den again. 

And they dragged the fair damsel down 
into the cave. 

And she cut up, of course, but they just 
let her rave, 

(She raves.) 

And the Captain, he fell for Lenore on 
the spot. 

And he told her he loved her a terrible 
lot! 

(Removes knife from his teeth so he 

can tell her.) 

When he asked if she’d be his own bride 
on that day. 

The girl let out one shriek, and then 
fainted away! 

(She flops.) 

The three sailors were heartless — they 
cried with a leap, 

“We will sling her at once in the great 
briny deep!’ 

(They pick her up to sling her.) 

Then the maiden she came to her senses 
once more. 

And she fell to her knees, did the love- 
ly Lenore, 

(She falls to them.) 

And she cried, “If I croak, my poor 
papa in Maine 

Will have no one to wake him for 
breakfast again!” 

But they cared not a fig for poor papa’s 
sad fate, 


“‘Let him starve to death then,” the 
three made haste to state! 

And the heart of the maiden was cover- 
ed with gloom 

As she walked up the plank to her 
watery doom, 

(She is forced up plank by sailors.) 

And she swore that dear Herbie she’d 
never forget. 

And she took off her hat so it wouldn’t 
get wet, 

(She removes lid.) 

As she got to the edge and was ready 
to jump, 

There was heard just behind her a bang 
and a bump. 

And young Herbert T. Algernon Sidney 
stood there 

With his baby blue eyes, and his slick 
stacombed hair! 

(Herbie bounces in.) 

The three sailors were scared half to 
death at the sight. 

And the Captain’s red face became per- 
fectly white! 

And the maiden tripped down with a 
merry Ha! Ha! 

And the captain said, “Take her back 
home to her ma! 

But please, sir, don’t murder us all on 
the spot. 

Because living’s a thing that we like 
such a lot! 

We have been awful good in the past, 
it is plain. 

And we’ll never do nothing that’s 
naughty again!” 

(They look pleadingly at Herbert, 

who smiles sweetly.) 

If you think that Lenore was covered 
with bliss. 

If you think that she fell on his neck 
with a kiss. 

Then you’re wrong — for she looked at 
the young Herbert T. 
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And decided she’s much rather drown 
in the sea! 

And she cried, “I won’t have him — he 
makes me provoked! 

And I never could stand the cigars that 
he smoked! 

So dear Herbie, you run and give mama 
for me 

This bid to my wedding at half after 
three. 

For I’m going to marry the Captain here 
then, 

And cook waffles forever for him and 
his men!” 


Then the night air was filled with poor 
Algernon’s sighs, 

And he pulled out his handkie and 
wiped his blue eyes, 

At this terrible news the poor boy was 
quite floored. 

And he threw one last kiss to the girl 
he adored, 

And lived ever thereafter a sorrowful 
life. 

While the lovely Lenore became Cap- 
tain Kidd’s wife! 

(Curtain — The End) 


Ocean W or ship 

By Kathleen Bardwell, 1924. 

I love the deafening sonorous roar 
As mighty waves of monstrous heights 
Roll in and break on ragged rocks. 

With fury wild it rushes in 

As though to split those ancient crags 

With awesome and tremendous shock! 

It breaks into a million drops. 

It foams with fury, and then recedes 
Into the ocean s heaving depth. 

I gaze enraptured, — what is man? 

A pigmy small, I stand in awe! 

Of Ocean s wild and mighty breath. 
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That Which breaks ^All "Carriers 

By A Senior of 1924. 


A small ragged girl holding a baby 
stood on the edge of the sidewalk, pre- 
sumably watching the pedestrians that 
passed now and then. Her straw color- 
ed hair was matted, her faded dress was 
soiled; there were no stockings on her 
feet; her shoes were torn. The baby she 
held in her arms, though small and 
thin, was a load for her. The noon rays 
of the tropical sun beat upon her, but 
she was unconscious of it. The baby 
began to whimper. 

Presently a woman appeared in the 
distance. As she approached, the baby 
held out its arms to her. The woman, 
rather young, wore a full red and black 
flannel skirt that hung from her hips. 
Her hair was light brown, her eyes 
wide and blue, her face flooded with 
color. Any native of Cuba could have 
told that she had not long arrived from 
Spain— Spain, the land of traditional 
castles, from which thousands of pov- 
erty-stricken peasants sail annually to 
seek their fortunes in the new world. 
The woman, who carefully carried a 
package in one hand, leaned over and 
kissed the baby, calling it “my doll, my 
little angel.” They entered a long nar- 
row yard bounded on both sides by long 
buildings which consisted of a series of 
single rooms. Into one of these the 
woman entered, followed by the little 
girl with the baby. The room had one 
door and one barred window by the 
door, which extended down to the 
floor. The other three sides of the 
room consisted of solid walls. The 
woman placed the package on a bare 
table in the center of the room. 


“Come, Asuncion, and set the table. 
Father will soon be here for lunch.” 

The child set the baby on the floor to 
seek its own amusement, and moved 
forward to help her mother. The meal 
was to consist of the left-overs of the 
dinner at the American “senor’s.” 
Asuncion’s mother, Maria, felt that her 
little family fared unusually well now 
that she had obtained the position as 
cook at the American’s, for now they 
were always sure of something to eat 
at meal times. 

A low man with a long black 
mustache wearing a shirt that was not 
tucked in, and browm dusty corduroy 
breeches, silently sauntered in. 

“Well, did you get the job?” asked 
Maria. 

The man slowly shook his head. 

“No, someone ahead of me.” 

The man, usually in a state of pas- 
sive cheerfulness, was quite evidently 
discouraged. 

“Perhaps you will find something to- 
morrow,” said Maria. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “ — but tomor- 
row never gets here.” 

Phronsie Hearst was manifestly 
bored. She had played with her dolls 
and tea sets, jumped rope, cut out paper 
dolls, and combed the last curl out of 
her newest doll’s hair. There was sim- 
ply nothing left to do. She stood in 
the middle of the summer house, shook 
the brown curls out of her eyes and 
tried to decide what to do next. Sud- 
denly she caught sight of a small rag- 
(Continued on page 36,) 
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IVesleyan^s Qhallenge 

The mothers of men call thee blessed ^ 

Thou mother of colleges! 

Thou hast a past which is worthy of praise 
And worthily go thy present days. 

The mothers of men call thee blessed^ 

Thou mother of colleges! 

Will the mothers of men now aid thee. 

Thou mother of colleges? 

To the winds of the earth the challenge is flung 
And the winds will blow it thy daughters among 
That the mothers of men may aid thee. 

Thou mother of colleges! 

Thy saints of the past now guard thee. 

Thou mother of colleges! 

Many thy angds at heavens^ gate. 

Who for the answer breathless wait. 

Thy saints of the past now guard thee. 

Thou mother of colleges! 

The mothers of men call thee blessed. 

Thou mother of colleges! 

Thou hast a past which is worthy of praise. 

And worthily go thy present days. 

Thy God shall honor thy future ways. 

Thou mother of colleges! 

— Rebekah Gray Oliphant, 1923. 

(Assistant Professor of English.) 
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^ Scrap of Qloth 


“Ho, hum, I do wish 
something would hap- 
pen!” yawned Ellen, 
between sipping lem- 
onade and listening to 
the lazy, idle talk 
around her. 

They were sitting on 
the less warm side 
porch of the Winship 
home. The day was 
in August; even gos- 
sip was stilled in the 
drowsy mid-afternoon 
warmth, and conversa- 
tion sank to mere murmured comment 
on the heat and the improbability of a 
shower that night. 

“0, girls!” an excited young voice 
broke in, as Charlotte, newly Mrs. 
Frank Jones, Junior, rushed up the steps 
from the lawn. 

“Here’s news! Maurice is coming 
— to spend all of a week — he arrives 
tonight!” she uttered in gasps while 
frantically fanning back the black 
tossed curls from her warm forehead; 
she had been playing tennis down on 
the shaded courts when the telegram 
came. 

“Who wants the first date with him? 
Hush — here, draw straws,” and amid a 
babble of interested questions, — they 
had all seen the good-looking brother’s 
picture on Charlotte’s table — they drew. 

Ellen got it, for tomorrow night; 
she always had been lucky. 

But not even the anticipation of so 
fascinating a visitor could last very 
long on such an afternoon, and soon 


they all drifted away 
to swim or rest, leav- 
ing Ellen to continue 
what she had been do- 
ing when they started 
coming, — writing in 
her diary, her heart of 
hearts as far as con- 
fidants were concerned. 

Then Aunt Ada 
came over, and she 
and mother sat on the 
porch to talk — and 
Ellen, who never had 
exactly enjoyed Aunt 
Ada’s melancholy anecdotes, plead the 
time-honored headache and retired to 
her favorite spot, a rustic bench under 
an old apple tree in the lower garden, 
where she could at last write in peace. 

There she sat, her bronze curls bent 
earnestly over her book, her little gold 
pen scurrying over the pages, until Mrs. 
Winship called her to answer the 
phone, and she ran away to the house, 
expecting to return immediately. 

But “immediately,” it turned out, 
was not to be until every one had gone 
to bed and the house lay hushed in the 
moonlight. Then of a sudden, as she 
reached her room, the diary again pop- 
ped into her head. 

“Now where,” mused Ellen in puz- 
zled thought, as she stood before her 
mirror, “did 1 leave that di — ? 0, 
yes, — Aunt Ada came and 1 fled (who 
wouldn’t!) to — ye gods! — the orchard! 
And the dew will just ruin it. 1 must 
go get it, right now — suppose some- 
one else should read it.” 


By Mary K. Read, 1925. 
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I The thought was too awful, and hast- 
( ily throwing a short cape about her, 

I she slipped softly through the dim hall, 
and tiptoed cautiously down the long 
1 creaking stairway. Another darker 
I hall, a heavy, rusty-hinged outer door, 
and at last she was out in the cool, 
moonlit garden. She ran lightly along 
the flower-bordered path until she 
reached the lower garden, the low- 
branching trees that were the orchard. 

When “Stop!” quietly commanded a 
cool-clipped masculine voice, and a tall 
figure rose from Ellen’s favorite bench. 

I Startled, Ellen paused, then advanced 
more slowly. 

Being a healthy twentieth century 
lass with a strong sense of curiosity, 
she did not scream nor faint, — just let 
I her breath out and ejaculated, “Well!” 
in a decidedly exasperated tone. 

“Don’t come any nearer,” said the 
voice from the shadows. 

“I am unmasked, and it would not 
do for you to see me. Why are you 
here at this hour, anyhow?” 

“Of all the exquisite nerve! Who 
are you to ask, by the way? Thieves 
do not park on orchard, but rather 
park benches. I’ve always been led to 
believe. Are you an exception, or what? 
Don’t you know it’s after midnight — 
you’re losing time,” taunted Ellen. 

“You may hand me my book there 
on the seat; then, the little gate is there 
to the right,” and Ellen stretched out 
her hand expectantly, her head held 
high in anger. 

“Ah — is this your journal? It would 
make interesting reading, I wager. May 
I not keep it — ’till tomorrow?” 

“You rogue!” he heard an outraged 
voice exclaim, then he was sprung upon 
by such a wildcat of outdone feminin- 
ity as almost took his breath, to say 


nothing of trying to scratch his eyes 
out. 

“Well, I’ll be—” 

Gently, but very firmly the intruder 
grasped Ellen by the shoulders and — 
shook her, shook her till her bright 
curls fell about her shoulders, till she 
caught desperately at his sleeve to 
make him stop. 

R-r-r-rip! and the stranger loosed her 
for an instant. Her prize folded tightly 
in her hand, Ellen dodged under his 
arm, snatched up her book, and flew 
away to the house, the swift feet of the 
other in hot pursuit. But not for noth- 
ing did the little track trophy perch on 
Ellen’s mantel, and she reached safety 
just in time to slam the door in the 
man’s unseen face. 

Ellen did not mention the encounter 
at home the next day — but she remem- 
bered it, and wondered about the en- 
countered. Perhaps she even told Di 
about him, and maybe that was why 
she was not particularly thrilled at the 
beautiful line of Maurice, as they 
strolled in the cool garden that night. 
It may even be that that accounted in 
part for her indifferent attitude to the 
very noticeable rush the visitor pro- 
ceeded to give her, and for her not 
realizing that the line was developing 
a serious, earnest trend most interest- 
ing to the onlookers, especially Char- 
lotte. 

“Home was never like this — before,” 
she confided to Lois Martin, her most 
intimate friend. “He has certainly 
fallen, and Ellen, — why, she doesn’t 
even discourage him. Nor encourage 
him, as far as that’s concerned. I never 
have seen anyone so utterly disinter- 
ested! Yet she lets him come, and goes 
out with him, and all. You’d think she 
was in a trance, or something, the way 
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she looks off into space. Funny!” and 
Charlotte raced on to another bit of 
gossip. 

At any rate, it is an established fact 
that Ellen blushed a most glorious rose 
when on Saturday afternoon at the 
courts, she pulled out of her pocket 
with her handkerchief — a scrap of 
navy serge, with a black button sewed 
on it. 

Maurice handed it to her without 
comment, but there was a satisfied 
light in his black eyes as he noticed 
how, though feignedly indifferent, she 
very surely replaced it, as if it were 
not mere accident that it was there. 

And that night as Ellen strolled to 
the orchard, alone, she stopped sud- 
denly before the sight that greeted her 
at the foot of the oldest tree. There, 
indeed, was the intruder again, only 
now he was strangely familiar, and did 
not call, “Stop!” as she drew nearer. 
Perhaps it was sheer human perversity 
that made her do so anyway, perhaps 
something else. 

“Ellen — ” The voice was not cool, 
as before. It was shy and eager at 


once, impetuous, and above all, plead- 
ing. 

“Why, Maurice Taylor, what a start 
you gave me — I thought — ” She paus- 
ed, realizing what she had almost said. 
“What are you doing here? — ” 

“Thieves do not park on orchard, 
but rather park benches?” Maurice 
quoted, half-laughingly. 

At her astonished gasp, he hurried 
on. 

“Yes, dear, I am the more or less 
mysterious stranger. Must I explain? 
Always I have dreamed of meeting you, 
in a garden. And when I fell asleep 
in Charlotte’s hammock, within sight 
of your little garden gate, the old sub- 
conscious just up and led me into paths 
hitherto, to my knowledge, unexplored. 
1 walked in my sleep, and came into 
your orchard until I stumbled over the 
bench, and awoke — to wonder. Then, 
just as I had realized what had hap- 
pened, here you came down the path. 
Knowing you — Charlotte does love her 
kodak — do you wonder that I wanted 
to keep you at a distance? But now — ” 

Well, after all, it was their story. 
Shall we not let the rest be theirs— 
only? 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 



“The Wesleyan” is under the direction of these offi- 
cers for 1924-1925: 


Frances Peabody 


. . Editor-in-chief 

. . Associate Editor 


Elizabeth Winn . 


Virginia McGehee Exchange Editor 


Claudia Dykes 
Frances Horner 
Z uLA Pierce . 


Alumnae Editor 
Catch-All Editor 
Business Manager 


Marie New . . . . Associate Business Manager 

Sara Culpepper .... Senior Representative 
Carrie Lou Allcood . . . Junior Representative 

Alice Edge Sophomore Representative 

N. B. — (Freshman representative will be elected next 


fall.) 
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fVesleyan ^^lurnnae of ig24 


And now comes the time when we 
must, in one breath, bid farewell to a 
large group of our fellow-students and 
bid welcome to our new, and no less 
beloved, alumnae. Of all the excellent 
alumnae groups that in years gone by 
have gone forth from the oldest college, 
full of love, and hope and ideals of serv- 
ice, we feel safe in saying that not one 
has surpassed this June’s young alum- 
nae. Those ideals of service that filled 
the hearts of older graduates were vague 
and indefinite. As they bade farewell 
to their college home, these graduates 
of former years longed to express their 
love for their Alma Mater, but knew 
not how except by loving it more. But 
the alumnae of today are going out 
with one definite, fixed purpose in the 
aid of the grand old college. And they 
are going to give this purpose to the 
older alumnae. Brimming with enthu- 
siasm and spirit, they are going to give 
shape and form to the vague ideals of 
yesterday. If there is any daughter 
of Wesleyan in any corner of the coun- 
try who has not caught the spirit of 
Greater Wesleyan, the new alumnae 
are ready to rekindle her love and fire 
her zeal to do great things for the cause. 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 


lump.” Judging from the spirit they 
have already shown, one of 1924’s grad- 
uates is enough to make a whole com- 
munity “rise” to the occasion. 

The Macon alumnae have already 
risen and a noble army of women have 
sallied forth with shields of pledge 
cards and swords of fountain pens to do 
battle for Greater Wesleyan. They 
have come forth victorious from en- 
counters with coldly calculating busi- 
ness men who have been made to wax 
enthusiastic over the old red brick 
building on the hill that they have here- 
tofore taken as a matter of course, ig- 
norant of what it has been, is, and 
means to be. Elderly alumnae of the 
brick-wall-around-the-campus days are 
bending their greying hairs side by side 
with the shingled bob of last year’s 
graduates over plans and outlines for 
successful campaigning. The Dempsey 
Hotel, where semi-weekly meetings are 
held, is a hot bed for Greater Wesleyan- 
ism. In short, Macon is ringing with 
2-7-0, and Wesleyan alumnae are go- 
ing to live up to their Alma Mater. 
Wesleyan is already the oldest college; 
soon it will be the newest, too, and this 
condition will make it the best. 

Elizabeth Winn, 1925. 
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T/ie Greater Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 
I and School of Fine Arts 

By Josef Maerz, Director. 



With the dream of a 
greater Wesleyan fast as- 
suming the aspect of fact; 
with its campus at Rivoli 
yearning to give home to 
the new halls that are des- 
tined to read future his- 
tory into Georgia’s mag- 
nificent chronicles; with 
the united efforts of Wes- 
leyan’s daughters and her 
friends whose name is 
legion put forth in the ef- 
fort to bring the dream cas- 
tle to an earthly founda- 
tion on the beautiful site selected as the 
future home of Wesleyan, it is but nat- 
ural that those to whom the history of 
Wesleyan is dear should ponder over 
the fate of the noble halls that so long 
have sheltered the rising generations of 
young womanhood in the South and 
from which have gone forth some of the 
noblest women in the world, to repre- 
sent Christianity and culture in the far- 
reaches of the earth. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the present buildings 
should be abandoned to less noble pur- 
poses than those for which they were 
designed. That they should be turned 
into more commercial channels is un- 
thinkable. 

During the past few years Wesleyan’s 
Conservatory of Music and School of 
Fine Arts has become an institution to 
be reckoned with. Its scope has so 
greatly broadened and its influence over 
music and art in the South so expanded 


that it, as an institution 
separate and distinct from 
the classical college, must 
in the immediate future be- 
come a reality. Connected 
as they now are, with dor- 
m i t o r y facilities insuffi- 
cient to house the numbers 
of young women who year- 
ly apply for admittance, 
the Conservatory of Music 
is losing many fine talents 
that ought to be on its 
roster. 

The answer to the ques- 
tion of what shall become of the pres- 
ent Wesleyan buildings when the col- 
lege is removed to Rivoli is found in 
the pressing demand for a greater Wes- 
leyan Conservatory of Music and 
School of Fine Arts. No more ideal lo- 
cation for these schools could be found 
than the buildings which now form the 
old Wesleyan College. It would be im- 
practical to move the conservatory 
even a little distance out of the city. It 
would be equally impossible to find 
suitable quarters of ample space in the 
city, other than the present Wesleyan 
buildings. Therefore, the trustees, with 
excellent reason, contemplate remodel- 
ing these buildings to make them the 
home of the larger conservatory which 
shall, if present signs point aright, be- 
come one of the foremost schools of 
music and art in the United States. 

It is not beyond the range of legiti- 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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What Freshmen Are Doing 

Contributors — Salome Anderson, Heloisa Marinuo, and Mary Marsh, ’27. 
COTTON: What it means to the South. 


When one hears 
cotton mentioned, he 
invariably thinks of 
the old South. He 
pictures the South of 
slavery time, the big 
plantation, with the 
negro quarters locat- 
ed back of the “white 
folks’ ” houses, and 
cotton, cotton, every- 
where. A pictur- 
esque scene is a cot- 
ton field of white, 
dotted about with 
black pickers. The 
old white-h e a d e d 
“Uncle” is a prom- 
i n e n t figure. He 
usually attends to the 
big baskets where the other pickers de- 
posit their pickings. He goes about 
shifting baskets and assorting piles, 
while he hums a melancholy negro 
song. Old “Mammy” is always “on the 
job.” She goes up and down the rows, 
cheerfully lugging her huge sack and 
rapidly filling it. The pickaninnies 
can be seen playing in and about the 
huge cotton baskets, while the older 
ones are working. Poets and painters 
go into raptures over some scenes but 
I have never heard a poem or seen a pic- 
ture whose subject was the cotton field, 
yet to the eye of the true southerner 
there is no prettier sight on earth. 

From the time of the earliest planters 
to the time of the invasion of the boll- 
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weevil, cotton has 
been the chief source 
of the South’s indus- 
try. On every farm, 
whether the big 
plantation of the mil- 
lionaire farmer or 
the rented place of 
the poor man, cotton 
was the chief source 
of livelihood. 

Since the boll- 
weevil’s arrival, 
many have experi- 
mented with different 
things, trying to find 
something to take the 
place of cotton. 
Peach growing has 
become very popular. 
Although it is profitable it has its draw- 
backs. The chief drawback is the dan- 
ger of overcrowding the market. Pea- 
nuts have been raised extensively dur- 
ing the past few years but with little 
comparative success. 

Nothing can take the place of cot- 
ton in the South. It not only has a 
material value but, one might say, a 
sentimental value. Cotton and the 
South are so closely associated with 
each other all the way through history 
that, if the boll-weevil does win in his 
w'ar, it will require several hundred 
years to put the South on her former 
level. 

Mary Marsh. 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Ti^iew of Irvin S, QohF s Stickfuls*'' 

By Margaret Richards, 1924 . 


For any one who boasts of the slight- 
est pug of a nose for newspaper work, 
and who has once conscientiously 
sniffed printer’s ink, the reading of 
Irvin S. Cobb’s “Stickfuls” is really 
experiencing the joys and thrills and 
grinding work of the truly fascinating 
newspaper game. 

The first stick of “Stickfuls” (which 
is divided into three takes) convinces 
one that Irvin Cobb really ought-to- 
biography. Let him tell in his own in- 
imitable style his earliest recollections 
and the lure of the print shop. “I can- 
not recall a time when the smell of ink 
and of print paper did not draw me; 
nor the time when the sight of a sheet 
of clean paper failed to arouse in me 
the desire to make black marks on it. 
My earliest known photograph shows 
me at the tender age of twenty months 
lying flat upon my stomach — I could 
lie flat upon my stomach then — en- 
gaged in scribbling upon a sheet of 
paper with a stub pencil.” 

This budding ambition grew and 
flourished and soon we see Cobb’s early 
entrance into the first small paper; and 
how' after much wandering and diligent 
searching for news, he finally managed 
to have one small item, concerning the 
marketing of Molly Cottontails, sand- 
wiched in between patent medicine 
notices. After giving various and vivid 
accounts of this first hectic struggle, 
Mr. Cobb tells how he began to feel the 
call of the city, and how reading the 
proverbial fictional accounts of the 
green cub reporter’s role as hero in the 


biggest scoop of the year, influenced 
him to leave the small town paper. 

Here Mr. Cobb pauses to declare that 
these stories are in every sense of the 
word fictional, because reporting is a 
trade that must be learned the same 
way that any other trade is learned. 
Even the most talented beginner must 
sharpen his abilities on the rough 
whetstone of actual laborious experi- 
ence before being able to cope with 
older and better trained workers. 

Then after a bit of sheer, crude luck 
the unexpected happened to Irvin S. 
Cobb, cub reporter. He scooped the big 
murder story for the Chicago Tribune 
and from then on the lure of the city 
was too great to be resisted. As usual 
the next step was into the glamour of 
New York. 

“Stickfuls” throughout it seems, is 
subtle advice to young, ambitious re- 
porters who, despite all, cannot resist 
the call of the game. So veiled and yet 
so throbbing with the real experiences 
of a great reporter, it cannot fail to 
make an indelible impression. Yet, on 
the other hand, the book pulsates with 
hope and encouragement to young as- 
spirants. As Cobb wandered from one 
office to another in search of employ- 
ment during a hot, dry, nerve-racking 
summer; as he received rebuffs from 
haughty office boys, even as he was 
tired, worn out, and discouraged, oth- 
ers have trod the same path, have been 
similarly snubbed and have been strip- 
ped of all hope and courage. Tlie 
great lesson of perseverance and of 
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undying faith in a chosen calling is 
clearly evident. 

The story of luck, or rather of pure 
nerve, that landed Cobb on a big paper 
of the metropolis can best be appre- 
ciated by giving part of the daring let- 
ter that he sent to all the New York 
editors. 

“This is positively your last chance. 
I have grown weary of studying the wall 
paper design in your ante-room. A 
modest appreciation of my worth for- 
bids me doing business with your head 
office boy any longer. Unless you grab 
me right away I will go elsewhere and 
leave your paper flat on its back right 
here in the middle of a hard summer, 
and your^whole life hereafter will 
be one vast surging regret. The line 
forms on the left; applications consid- 
ered in the order in which they are re- 
ceived; triflers and professional flirts 
save stamps. Write, wire or call at the 
above address.” It goes without say- 
ing that half the editors were shocked 
into offering him jobs. 

Mr. Cobb pictures the busy, yet or- 
derly city room of a big daily paper. 
He traces a story from the first time 
the reporter reads his assignment, un- 
til the copy is laid on the desk; he sets 
down the daily schedule with all the 
hard knocks and unpleasant tasks as 
well as the thrills and the fun, and some- 
how one cannot help but believe that 
the picture is accurate and that news- 
papers in general will be benefited by 
Mr. Cobb’s account. He absolutely de- 
stroys the preconceived idea of a news- 
paper office filled with noise and ex- 
citement and mad outcries, with the 
newspaper about to go to press and 
the editor about to go frantic because he 
has not enough news to fill up the paper. 


His version of the oft quoted “fas- 
cination” of the newspaper life will 
undoubtedly create a more sincere ap- 
preciation of the newspaper calling. 
The enthusiasm of a genuine reporter 
lasts until he dies, because “this trade 
of being a reporter fastens on a man. 
He may grow callous to human emo- 
tions, he may grow cynical, next to 
policemen, city newspaper men are the 
most skeptical people on earth, but the 
fire of youthful ardor will burn always. 
Tliere is an endlessly shifting succes- 
sion of interesting jobs to, handle; the 
constant change of base and action; the 
fact that never are two days actually 
alike keeps a reporter young in his en- 
thusiasm after his hair turns gray, and 
his knee joints rust.” 

And Mr. Cobb generously devoted one 
entire chapter in his book to himself. It 
is entitled “I admit I Am a Good Re- 
porter.” He can prove it and he is 
justly proud of it. It is due to his nose 
for news, his composure under excite- 
ment, his excellent memory and his abil- 
ity to mentally photograph a scene or 
persons that he is such a good reporter. 
Who blames him for holding such ex- 
alted views? 

In addition to his experiences in the 
newspaper office, Mr. Cobb holds his 
readers with an Horatio Alger grip in 
recounting tense moments in big trials, 
when a man’s life hangs on a slender 
thread, and “the reporters hunch their 
shoulders above the press table and 
send the pencil racing across the copy 
paper on the hop, skip and jump, and 
the lolling jurymen straighten in their 
chairs.” One can hear the suppressed 
buzz of excitement ripple over the spec- 
tators, can see the pathetic, strained 
look on the face of the accused and can 
(Continued on page 49,) 
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Second to (J)(Colly 

By Nita Smith, ’26. 


“Come, Molly! Dry those tears. It 
is not nearly as bad as you think. Give 
me your brush a minute and I will 
show you.” 

Mr. Bob Norman took the brush from 
his protege and with two or three mas- 
terly strokes transformed the confused 
mass of oil paints into a lovely picture. 

“Since this is your first experience 
with oils, you have done exceedingly 
well. There are not many beginners 
who can do what you have just done. 
Kate Allen is the only one of my pupils 
that has in any way measured up to 
you. Now isn’t that praise for you? 
Make your best bow.” 

Laughingly, Molly bowed her head in 
appreciation and said, “My ambition is 
to paint like Kate. Do you think that 
I can ever equal her if I try very 
hard?” 

Mr. Norman replied in the affirma- 
tive. It was true that he had never 
seen any one improve as rapidly as 
Molly Brenson. Molly’s father, who 
was his dearest friend, lived on an old 
southern plantation, and Mr. Norman 
spent much of his time at his home. 
Mrs. Brenson had died when Molly was 
very young and had left her only child 
in the care of an old maid sister. Dur- 
ing one of his visits to their home, Mr. 
Norman discovered Molly out in the 
yard sketching. He was amazed at the 
talent she evidenced for drawing. 

“What that child needs,” he had said, 
“is a few lessons, and she will in time 
become a great artist.” 

He persuaded Miss Susan, Molly’s 
aunt, to let him take Molly back to the 


city with him. A plantation was not 
the spot to develop the technicalities of 
art, although it afforded a varied as- 
sortment of subjects for one of an ar- 
tistic sense. Miss Susan was very old- 
fashioned in her ideas and did not ap- 
prove of girls living in the city; how- 
ever, she was finally persuaded to let 
Molly go, since she would be under the 
protection of such a trustworthy friend. 

Mr. Norman’s prediction of Molly’s 
success had not been unfounded. Not 
only in painting had she proved suc- 
cessful, but also in that irftfinsic art of 
making and holding friends. Mr. Nor- 
man found a respectable boarding 
place for his protege and introduced 
her to many nice people. Molly did 
the rest. She soon learned to love Kate 
Allen, who was also one of Mr. Nor- 
man’s art students. Tlie two girls liked 
to work and play together. They shared 
their joys and sorrows with each other. 

Although Molly found time to be with 
her friends, she did not neglect her 
work. Her motto might easily have 
been, “Work while you work, and play 
while you play,” for when she was at 
work she would become so engrossed 
in it that she often had to be reminded 
that it was time to go home. 

Mr. Norman took a great deal of in- 
terest in his students. His praise was 
sometliing to be proud of. He gave his 
pupils individual attention and encour- 
agement. Every girl loved him as if he 
were her own father. For several days 
they had been working from a model. 
Mr. Norman was anxious to see wdiat 
they could do in that line. 
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Molly had been keeping her work 
secret and refused to let anyone see it 
until it was completed. Now, with a 
sigh of relief, she sat back in her chair 
and looked at her day’s work. The 
picture was finished and she was ready 
for Mr. Norman’s approval or disap- 
proval. 

The tired model stretched her weary 
arms as she got down from the platform 
where she had been standing. “May 
I see the picture. Miss Brenson?” she 
asked. She came around in front of 
the easel, but stopped as she gazed at 
her likeness. 

“Gee! Do 1 really look that bad? I 
knew I could not possibly look very 
pleasant, because it is tiresome to stand 
in one position so long, but to think that 
I look as tired and fagged out as that. 
Notice the contrast in the expression 
on my face and that on Miss Allen’s.” 

Mr. Norman and Kate came over to 
look at the picture. It would be hard 
to describe their feelings as they look- 
ed at the portrait. Molly had painted 
the model just as she stood on the plat- 
form, but she had added something else 
to her picture. Kate Allen’s easel was 
next to hers, and noticing the anima- 
tion she put in her work, Molly had at- 
tempted to put on canvas the scene as 
she saw it — Kate’s animation contrast- 
ed with the model’s weariness. Mr. 
Norman and Kate’s praise was un- 
bounded. 

“You must put this picture on ex- 
hibit this summer, Molly,” Mr. Nor- 
man told her. “You will be sure to 
get first prize on it.” 

As the weeks passed, Kate’s interest 
in her painting seemed to die away and 
her fondness for sports with it. She 
had put her whole soul in her work 
and yet was being surpassed by Molly 


who had been working such a short 
time. 

Mr. Norman did everything he could 
to revive her interest, but with little 
success. Finally he advised her to drop 
her work and go to the country for a 
rest. Kate took his advice and left the 
city to spend a few weeks with her aunt 
in a secluded spot in the country. She 
took her paints with her, determined 
to make one last effort to out do Molly. 
She would paint a picture for the ex- 
hibit which she hoped would be better 
than Molly’s. 

“Mr. Bob,” Molly said to Mr. Nor- 
man one day, “I want to go back to 
the old plantation for a while. I’m 
getting a little tired of the city. Can’t 
you go with me? Father will be so glad 
to see you.” 

“I don’t mind if I do go, Molly. We 
will leave just as early as possible.” 

In less than a week they arrived at 
the old plantation. Miss Susan took 
Molly off to herself after their arrival 
to learn the details of her life in the 
city. Molly told her about the picture 
she was to put on exhibition and how 
well Mr. Norman thought it portrayed 
Kate’s animation. 

“Have you the young lady’s consent 
to exhibit her likeness?” Miss Susan 
asked. 

“Why, no, I hadn’t thought about 
that. I am sure she will not mind, but 
I will write to her tonight and get her 
permission.” 

Molly did wTite, and also asked her 
to come pay them a visit on the planta- 
tion. Kate replied to the letter saying 
that she would be glad to come, but 
said nothing about whether she object- 
ed to Molly’s exhibiting her likeness. 
This w'as not an oversight on Kate’s 
part. 
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When Molly’s letter came, Kate said 
to herself, “That is a good way to keep 
Molly’s picture from winning first 
place. I won’t give my permission to 
her to show it. Then, perhaps the one 
1 have worked on so faithfully will get 
first place.” 

Accordingly, Kate said nothing about 
giving her consent when she answered 
the letter. She did not mention the 
subject, just as if she had forgotten 
about it. Molly, however, noticed the 
omission and it pained her. Her sense 
of honor was too high for her to show 
the picture without Kate’s permission. 

“Molly,” Mr. Norman asked one 
day, “haven’t you signed the papers 
yet to enter your portrait? I received 
a letter this morning from one of the 
judges and he said that you had not 
sent them it. He says that if the papers 
are not in by next week you can not 
enter the picture and first place will be 
given to a girl who signs her name 
M. K. Nella. Now, I’m counting on 
you. Don’t fail me. Get the papers in 
on time.” 

“I have decided not to enter my pic- 
ture,” Molly said with averted face. 

“Not enter it! Not enter it! I’d 
like to know your reason. You must be 
crazy, for the judge has just as good 
as said that it would take first prize.” 

“Father and Aunt Susan don’t want 
me to,” Molly replied. 

Molly had told her father and aunt 
that Kate had not given her permission 
and they had advised her not to show 
it. 

Kate arrived the next day and Molly 
tried to treat her as if nothing had 
happened. Every one treated her very 
cordially. 

“Kate, did you know that Molly re- 
fuses to exhibit her picture?” Mr. Nor- 
man asked. 


Kate’s conscience, which had been 
hurting her ever since she sent Molly 
that letter, gave a twang. Her love for 
Molly came to the surface and she ex- 
plained to them all how meanly and 
contemptibly she had acted. She told 
them how ambitious she had been for 
her picture to get a prize. 

“I didn’t want to be second to 
Molly,” she said. “It seems that I am 
always second to Molly. I have a pic- 
ture on exhibit now that is called 
‘Mona’ and I knew that if Molly sent 
hers in it would get first place.” 

“Why a girl named M. K. Nella has 
a picture by that same name,” Mr. Nor- 
man said in surprise. 

“Yes,” Kate answered, “spell Allen 
backwards and see what you have. 
Molly,” she continued, “I’m sorry for 
what I have done, sorrier than I can 
ever tell you. I withdraw all my ob- 
jections to your exhibiting my likeness. 
In fact, I have none now. All I want 
is to see you rise to the top in every- 
thing. You will fill out the entrance 
papers today and send them in, won’t 
you?” 

“No, Kate. I had rather not. Really, 
it doesn’t make any difference to me. 

I had rather you would take the first 
prize on ‘Mona.’ You surely deserve 
it.” 

“Molly,” Kate said with determina- 
tion, “if you don’t enter your picture I 
will withdraw mine. I mean it, too.” 

Molly entered the picture and re- 
ceived first place. Kate’s “Mona” re- 
ceived the second place, but she no 
longer objected to being second to 
Molly. Her love for her friend, weighed 
in the balance with her selfish ambition, 
and tipped the scales and, throughout 
her life, proved one of the most pre- 
cious possessions she had. 
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Ode to Qreater Wesleyan 

By Freida Kaplan, 1926. 


Ye guiding light to Truth and Love, 
Ye hope of future years, 

Are like, to me, a Power above. 

That stills my deepest fears. 

You seem to me a shining star 
Whose radiance glows both near and 
far. 

Along the paths of Truth you’ll lead 
The fairest of the Southland’s fair 
Untouched by petty strifes or care 
Or jealousy or greed. 

Ah, noble child of noble race, 

A heritage divine 
Is yours. Yet you will face 
A future more sublime. 

Your standards high, your stainless 
name 

Upheld for long attest your fame. 

Oh, let that most benignant grace 
Be worn by you eternally. 

A blazing message let there be 
Illumined on thy face! 

Hail, blessed fruit of toil and prayer. 
Anew you kindled life. 

Gave inspiration fresh and rare. 
Subdued all thoughts of strife. 

Up high you’ll cause the low to rise 
With kindly thoughts and actions wise 
And evermore you’ll cause to stand 
Upright a better womankind. 

A beacon light to all you’ll shine. 

Hail, Greater Wesleyan! 
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(L^ Successful Failure 

By Kathleen Bardwell, 1924. 


Vivian was sitting at a table stacked 
with books, papers, and miscellaneous 
articles. There was about the room that 
college air of haphazard satisfaction 
that so often accompanies a not alto- 
gether orderly dormitory bedroom. 
The girl’s sleeves were rolled up, her 
hair pushed straight back. She was 
writing furiously. 

The door was partly opened and a 
bobbed head was thrust through the 
crack. 

“At it again, old dear? Better mind! 
You’ll wear out your little fingers!” 
And with that the head disappeared and 
the door slammed. 

“The forty-eleventh interruption!” 
said Vivian aloud. 

Through the window floated a med- 
ley of diverse tunes from many pianos. 
Occasionally a violin could be heard 
when the highest string was played 
upon, and through it all a voluminous 
soprano made a valiant attempt to sing 
the scale. Next door a ukelele struck 
up and a mournful voice took up the 
strain, “I’m ten thou — sand miles from 
home — ” 

Vivian threw down her pencil, shoved 
her chair back from the table and stood 
up. The door opened and a tall blonde 
girl entered. 

“Well, friend roommate, been scrib- 
bling some more? It must be wonder- 
ful to be a genius and be inspired all 
the time,” continued the sarcastic 
voice. “What are you going to be, — 
a Fannie Hurst or George Eliot, or 
what? Won’t 1 be proud when you 


become famous! I will say, ‘I roomed 
with her!’ ” 

“That’s all right,” said Vivian. 
“Time may prove you are not so funny 
as you think you are.” 

She rescued an armful of music books 
from the overflowing book shelf. 

“Think I’ll go join the symphony,” 
she announced. “Jennie, I declare, if 
I ever go insane, that unceasing racket 
will be the cause. You can not hear 
yourself think for all those pianos. 
And as if that is not enough, I have to 
practice!” 

“I think you might cut once in a 
while. That would be one piano less.” 

“Goodness! I’m so dumb when it 
comes to music that I have to work at 
it all the time, and then don’t get any- 
where. But mama and Aunt Helen 
won honors in music, and Dorothy won 
a medal, and Marion sings, and Tom- 
mie plays the flute. Therefore I must 
be talented, with such a musical family, 
and so must take music, even if it 
kills me. But I don’t believe I will 
ever learn to play!” 

Vivian stopped by the postoflSce on 
the way to the practice room. She re- 
ceived a letter from mother. Towards 
the end it read: “I can hardly realize 
that in only a few months more my 
daughter will graduate in music. And 
her mother will be so proud of her. I 
know you will do as well as Dorothy 
did.” 

Vivian commenced the hated work. 
She practiced faithfully for a long 
time. But her fingers struck the notes 
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without feeling. Her mind mechanic- 
ally read the notes’ and her fingers just 
as mechanically sought them out. Her 
thoughts drifted back to the story she 
had just written. She received an idea 
that would improve her story. Snatch- 
ing up her music books, she hastened 
back to her room. 

Did she dare? Yes, she would do it. 
She would submit her story for the 
thousand dollar prize. 

# * ♦ # ♦ 

Drear winter days had passed. It 
was the time that birds sing sweetest 
and trees are newly green. Also, most 
unpleasantly, it was the time of year 
that seniors in music stood piano exams. 

Jennie was thinking of this as she 
started toward the dormitory, wonder- 
if Vivian had stood hers. But she was 
not prepared for what she saw upon 
entering the room. Vivian’s brown 
head was buried in a pillow. Her 
slender figure was trembling with 
powerful sobs. 

“Vivian dear, what is the matter?” 
Jennie knelt by the bed and placed her 
arm about the shaking shoulders. “Tell 
Jennie about it, dear.” 

Between sobs she was told. 

“I — have — flunked — music! Oh, I 
wish I were dead! I can never face 
daddy and mother again. They will 
just hate me, I know. 1 wish I could 
d-die!” 

“Don’t, dear, your mother will under- 
stand. You mustn’t talk like that,” 
comforted Jennie. 

“No, she wont,” wailed Vivian. 
“She will think I just didn’t try, and 
—I— did.” 

More sobs. 

“And the worst part is, father has 


gone into debt to keep me here. And 
now I am a failure!” 

« « « « * 

It was a forlorn, white-faced little 
girl that stepped off the train at Stan- 
tonville. But mother was there, and 
father, and, thought Vivian, “they at 
least seem to be glad to see me.” 
Mother was sweet as could be; she told 
Vivian about the new house going up 
across the street, and the new rose bush 
a neighbor had given her, — but the 
music exam was not referred to in any 
way. And Vivian now realized fully 
just what her mother’s ambition for her 
had meant, and just how bitter was the 
disappointment. Vivian tried hard to 
play up. She wanted to cry. And 
then little brother came running up to 
meet her, and her two sisters, and 
Vivian was smothered with hugs, kisses, 
exclamations, and questions. 

The next day and the next dragged 
by in colorless hopelessness and de- 
spondency. They were the most miser- 
able days that Vivian had ever endured. 
And always along with her sense of 
failure and the consciousness of her 
mother’s disappointment was the re- 
membrance of the debt hanging over her 
fatlier’s head. When a family is large 
and father’s income small, a debt of a 
thousand dollars is no small matter. 
Vivian felt that it was up to her to get 
the money. She puzzled over it. 
Should she teach? Then at best it 
would take a year or more to obtain 
the amount, even if she spent nothing. 
She was not well qualified for a posi- 
tion in an office. She might clerk in a 
store. But no matter what she might 
do, it would take a long time to pay 
back the debt. 

(Continued on page 30,) 
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<iAlumnae ^h(otes 

By Elizabeth Winn. 


Miss Martha Johnson Ralston, a 
graduate of 1918, is now working in 
the library at Mercer University. Last 
year during the leave of absence of 
Miss Katherine P. Carnes, Miss Ralston 
was in charge of the Wesleyan library. 
She is third vice-president of the Wes- 
leyan Alumnae Association. 


Miss Helen Roy Rozier, graduate in 
expression in the class of ’91, is teach- 
ing expression in Indianola, Missis- 
sippi. Her home is in Suffolk, Va. 


Friends of Mrs. Lane Stokes, for- 
merly Miss Mildred Shelton, of the class 
of 1923, will be interested to learn of 
her change of address from Atlanta to 
Paris, Texas. 


The college was delighted to welcome 
several of her student volunteer alum- 
nae when they visited their Alma Mater 
during the Student Volunteer Confer- 
ence held here in February. Those 
who came back were Irene Sewell, Isma 
Swain, Fannie Belle Oulter, Annie Lee 
Cross, Pearl Woodruff, Sarah Clark, 
and Ruth Fields. 


Of great interest to Wesleyan girls is 
the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Mildred Baird of Columbus to Mr. 
Thomas Hartley Hall, of Macon. 
“Millie,” for that is the name by which 
her friends at Wesleyan affectionately 


rememher her, was graduated in 1923, 
“cum laude,” after a career of popular- 
ity and live participation in all phases 
of college life. She was a member of 
the varsity basket-ball team, and of the 
Glee Club, president of the Athletic As- 
sociation, president of Le Cercle Fran- 
cais. She was champion swimmer of 
1923. Mr. Hall is engaged in real es- 
tate business in Macon. 


The marriage of Miss Gladys Dis- 
muke to Mr. Clyde Newman, took place 
on Thursday, February 26, at Graves 
Station, the Reverend Mr. Christian offi- 
ciating. The bride was graduated from 
Wesleyan in the class of 1922. She 
was a member of the Glee Club. Mr. 
Newman is in business at Dawson, 
Georgia, where the couple will make 
their home. 

« « « « « 

The marriage of Miss Bertha Rey- 
nolds of Macon, to Mr. Edwin Ansley 
Scoville was solemnized on March the 
first at the home of the bride’s parents. 
Miss Reynolds was a graduate of the 
class of 1920. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Fulghum, of 
Tampa, Florida, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter. Hazel, to Mr. 
Frank Marchall Akers, Jr., of Atlanta, 
the wedding to take place April 23, at 
the home of the bride. Miss Fulghum 
attended Wesleyan. 
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Exchange T^epartment 

Dorothy Thomas, Editor. 


The March issue of the Emory Phoe- 
nix compares favorably with other lead- 
ing college publications of the South. 

An interesting article in this issue is 
the letter written by Dr. Nelms in 
which he advocates students participat- 
ing in college activities. In the line of 
poetry, the Phoenix is producing some 
excellent work. Especially, should 
praise be given to Ernest Hartsock for 
his four charming poems, “Les Yeux 
D’or,” “Chanson Triste,” “Delusion,” 
and “Carnival.” However, the editor 
of the Phoenix should not hurt good 
editorials by speaking of “good stuff” 
as he did in one of his editorials this 
month with regard to the kind of ma- 
terial magazines, movie editors, and 
newspapers desire. 

As a whole, the Phoenix is a college 
publication of die first class and one 
of which Emory should be justly proud. 

On glancing through the last issue of 
the Georgia Cracker, a reader would 
obtain an unfavorable impression of 
the publication because of the cartoons. 

“Medicine as a Profession” by F. 
Phinizy Calhoun is a piece of excellent 
work and a type of article that tends to 
uplift a magazine. The best feature of 
the editorials seems to be the fact that 
they are written on local subjects. In 
selecting articles for a college publica- 
tion such types as “Kuddle Cuts for the 
Kiddies” would be better if omitted for, 
as a rule, they are too light to appeal 
to the average college student. 

The Cracker has great prospects if 
its staff will only offer better cartoons 


and more articles of literary value in 
place of so many jokes. 


From the first glance at the March 
issue of “The Willow Path,” edited by 
Colgate University, to the last one, a 
critic obtains a very favorable impres- 
sion not only of the magazine, but also 
of the university whose students are 
capable of editing such a publication. 

The outside cover, the size of the edi- 
tion, the large number of advertise- 
ments, as well as the contents of the 
magazine bear the stamp of excellency. 
“The Garment of God” and “Life’s 
Aim” are true poetry. “The Poet Pa- 
triots of Modern Italy” and the “New 
Movement in Irish Literature” show 
careful preparation and thought. 

“The Willow Path” is a very enter- 
taining magazine of high literary value. 
A reader puts it aside with the satisfac- 
tion of having gained by reading it a 
good impression of the college, accu- 
rate pictures of the college life, and a 
thoughtful knowledge of the conditions 
and problems of the students attending 
Colgate University. 


Especially true to life in the April 
issue of “The Davidson College Maga- 
zine” is the article written by the ex- 
change editor on the duty of those who 
hold this position in various college 
publications — to help and criticise, not 
to flatter. 

This magazine seems to be one of the 
best received this month by The Wes- 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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Qatch~<olll T>epartment on Qooking 

By Kathleen Bardwell, 1924. 


0, ye, porter-house rolls 
And ye Parker-house steak — 
And how long 

To .let fricassee chicken bake? 

For biscuit, now what 
Is the best kind of yeast? 

I should know that soft wheat 
Has gluten at least. 

Carbohydrates build tissue. 

Fat makes you fat, 

Vitamines are green 
Make you less like a “rat.” 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
That the rising bell has rung. 

For I fain won’t greet the morning 
Till I have more sleep done.” 

— Exchange. 

« « « » « 

Teacher: “You children should not 
let your parents work your problems 
for you. It is not right.” 

Student: “About half the time it is.” 

— Exchange. 

« * * « « 


For dessert boil pop-overs 
And with thin white sauce serve. 

Place milk in sawdust 
Is the best way to preserve. 

Allow jelly to boil 

Till it’s hard as a brick; 

To see if it’s done 
With a fruit-knife prick. 

To caramelize sugar 

Place in pan used to fry 

And let roll into balls 
’Till the smoke rises high. 

Oh, the course is a cinch 
The men profs, may say. 

Well, they’ve never had it 
Is how they get that way. 


There is a man who never does 
Anything that is not right. 

His wife can tell you just where he is 
At morning, noon, and night. 

He’s dead. 

— Exchange. 

« « « » « 

Teacher: “What’s a metaphor?” 

Little Boy (raising his hand very 
high) : “To graze cows in.” 

* « « « « 

Airman: “Will you guarantee this 
parachute to open instantly?” 

Salesman: “Absolutely! If it doesn’t, 
come back and we will refund your 
money.” 

— Exchange. 
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College Hill Grocery 

CARRIES A 

D ainty 
ISPLAY 
OF 

E L I C I 0 US 
ELICACIES 

FOR 

. WESLEYAN GIRLS 

WASHINGTON AVENUE W. V. SAVILLE, Prop. 
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HOWARD 
PRODUCE CO. 

346 POPLAR STREET 

Fancy Fruits and 
Vegetables 

PHONE 2841 


Stewart Oil Company 

“Two Filling Stations” 

Comer Third and Mulberry Streets 
Phones 41164117 
Corner First and Cherry Streets 
Phones 206-207 

Exclusive Agents 

FIRESTONE and OLDFIELD 
TIRES 

U. S. L. BATTERIES 

GASOLINE, OIL AND GREASES 

QUICK TIRE SERVICE 


DOCTOR 

Grover C. Jones 
OSTEOPATH 

Suite 314 Bibb Bldg. 

Phone 1570 Macon, Ga. 


Burden, 
Smith & 
Company 

THIRD AND CHERRY 
STREETS 


Ready-to-Wear 
for College Girls 

NOVELTIES IN 

High Grade Shoes 
Artistic Millinery 

CORSETS, GLOVES, HOSE 
AND NECKWEAR 


Pianos^ Edison, Columbia, 
Ukuleles, Violins and Guitars 

SMALL MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS AND SUPPLIES 

Popular Sheet Music 

Latest Records 
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A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE. 

(Continued from page 24.) 

But something happened; something 
that brought pure joy to Vivian. She 
received a letter with a check for one 
thousand dollars. Vivian’s story had 
won the first prize in the short story 
contest. Her head went up, her eyes 
became bright with excitement. She 
could pay the debt! And what was 
more, she was no longer a failure. She 
might not be a musician, but she could 
write. Her family would be proud of 
her! 

That night as the family gathered for 
the evening meal, seven-year-old Tom- 
mie said, “Well, you know, I don’t 
know how to act with an authoress here 
at the table!” 

The rest of the family laughed, and 
Vivian pushed back her plate, too 
happy to eat. 


D. A. Warlick & Son 


COLLEGE WORK 

.A SPECIALTY 


117 COTTON AVENUE 
Phone 767 


A. G. RHODES 
&SON 

COMPLETE HOUSE 
FURNISHERS 

616 CHERRY STREET 
Phone 694 

EVERYTHING 
FOR THE HOME 


Where You Always Buy Right 
— No Matter What You Buy 


TERMS TO SUIT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


Where You Always Buy Right 
— No Matter How You Buy 
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The Gift Shop, Inc. 

169 COTTON AVENUE 
{Near Rialto Theatre) 

GREETING CARDS 

A card for Mother — A card for Dad — 

A card for everyone can be had 

PARTY FAVORS 

DECORATIONS FOR EVERY BANQUET OR PARTY 
Unique Novelties For Gifts 

Dennison Goods Sold. Dennison Art Craft Taught Free. 

Mrs. Mary Clark Brooks, Mgr. 


THE VERY BEST IN LAUNDERING, DRY CLEANING 

AND DYEING 


IJr 

Crescent Laundry 

Co. 

“Always Reliable'' 


PHONES 16-17 

519 SECOND ST. 
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THE GREATER WESLEYAN. 

(Continued from page 75.) 

mate vision to see within a very few 
years a conservatory in Macon with an 
enrollment of a thousand music pu- 
pils. The city of Macon, situated as 
it is topographically, offers an ideal 
location for an institution devoted to 
the fine arts. From the entire Southland 
it would draw its patronage. By rea- 
son of its mild climate it should at- 
tract many students from northern 
states. By the strength of its work it 
should become not only a national in- 
stitution for the furtherance of the arts 
but an international force in the work- 
ings of modern art education. 

Those who have eyes to see c^n be- 
hold a future Wesleyan Conservatory 
of Music, flourishing before even the 
oldest of us have taken our final jour- 
ney. In the expanded conservatory will 
be found advantages that place it on a 
footing at least equal to any in this 
country. It will offer a faculty of spe- 
cialists in every department of modern 
musical art, including besides the usual 
solo instruments and the present classes 
in theoretical subjects, such courses as 
Musical Aesthetics, History of Fine Arts, 
Modern Languages, classes in conduct- 
ing, instruction in all orchestral instru- 
ments, score-reading and in fact every 
advantage to be found in the largest 
conservatories in America. 

It is the intention to have a musical 
library where may be obtained for study 
or reference many scores of operas, 
symphonies, trios, quartettes, etc. Its 
departments for the special training of 
teachers will be a feature of importance 
as the science of musical pedagogy 
will be given such stress as has never 
before been attempted in the South. 


Weekly - Style - Service 

New Charlotte 
HAIBE HATS 
Received Each Week 


Be sure and see the newest 
modes. 


NEWMAN’S 

MILLINERY 
622 Cherry Street 


ROGERS 

We invite you and your friends 
to patronize 

ROGERS’ STORES 

where the lowest prices and 
best quality prevail, and 

Satisfaction is a Certainty 


16-STORES IN MACON-16 

One just one block 
from Wesleyan 
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behind 


the eap 

a touch of it upon the eyebrow — a hint on 
the upper lip — theee are aonie of the eubtle- 
tiea in the art of usiug perfume known to 
the wise Parisienne. 


PERSON’S 

ARE AGENTS 

FOR FRENCH PERFUMES. 

We represent the following 
French Perfumers: 
Houbigant-Coty 
Caron-R. Gallette 
Legrand-Liiyna 
V iolet-Momy 
Piver-Gravier 
BabinuV evant 

We carry all the above odors 
of each perfumer. 

Bulk or Original Bottles. 

PERSON’S 

A MODERN DRUG STORE 


The Macon Daily Telegraph 


Wesleyan’s Newspaper 


READ THE WESLEYAN LETTER EVERY SUNDAY 
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GUARANTEED SPORTING GOODS 

Southern Sport Supply Co. 

509 CHERRY STREET HOTEL DEMPSEY BLDG. 



FROM 

Nutting F'loral Co. 

Macon’s Leading Florists 
414*2nd St. Phone 1778 Night Phone 3654-J 


LAMAR’S 
Beauty Skin Cream 

Unsurpassed for 
Keeping Your Skin Softy 
Clear and Radiant 

J. B. Riley Drug Co. 

MACON, GEORGIA 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


Its juvenile department will be almost 
a separate school in itself and for the 
advanced classes it is proposed to offer 
master courses at frequent intervals, to 
be presided over by the great master- 
musicians who now are only available 
to the few who are in a position to go 
to the great cities and pay extravagant 
fees for the privilege of studying with 
such masters. 

Operatic training, with staging and 
orchestral support will be available to 
those students who lean toward an 
operatic career. Those who train for 
the concert platform viiW find inspira- 
tion in the frequent concerts of famous 
artists who will be brought to the con- 
servatory and in contact with whom 
will come glimpses of the living art for 
which students at the new conservatory 
are striving. 

There is no school greater than its 
curriculum and no great curriculum 
without a great following of loyal ad- 
herents. If the Wesleyan Conserva- 
tory follows the plans now outlined for 
it, and it wdll follow them, it is safe to 
predict that the next few years will find 
in these present old buildings which 
have so long been revered as the home 
of classical old Wesleyan, a modern 
Conservatory of Music and School of 
Fine Arts second to none in the United 
States of America. 
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GET YOUR BUILDING MATERIALS AND PAINTS FROM 
Willingham Sash and Door Company 
457 THIRD STREET, MACON, GA. 


ROUGHTON-HALLIBURTON 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits and Produce 

Phone 307 MACON, GA. 


Telephone 890 

Metro Studio 

Portraits by Photography 

572% Cherry Street Macon, Georgia 


W. A. Doody Co. 

*'The Style Center of Middle Georgia 
Where Styles Are Shown First^^ 

Exclusive Ready -to- Wear 

Exclusive Millinery 

REDFERN AND WARNER CORSETS 
Piece Goods, Hosiery, Novelties, Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, Etc. 
Glassware and Crockery 

WESLEYAN LADIES, WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT US. 
Rest Room — Third Floor 
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THAT WHICH BREAKS ALL 
BARRIERS. 

(Continued from page 8.) 
ged child standing near the gate. She 
walked a little nearer. The little girl 
had a baby in her arms. A baby — 
oh! Phronsie was one of those chil- 
dren who are fascinated by babies, who 
will allow them to pull their hair and 
play with their noses. She ran over to 
the little girl. The two children gazed 
silently at each other for a few seconds. 

“What’s your name?” asked Phronsie 
in Spanish. 

“Asuncion.” 

“Is this your little brother?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Let me hold him.” 

Asuncion held him out to Phronsie. 
The baby, gazing wide-eyed at her, of- 
fered no resistance. Phronsie made 
various attempts to play with the baby, 
but it was evidently unused to such 
capers. After a while, however, it 
smiled. Phronsie was delighted. 

“Where do you live?” she asked 
Asuncion. 

“Down yonder. But my mother 
cooks here.” 

“Here, at my home?” 

Asuncion nodded her head. 

“Well, isn’t that fine! Now I will 
have someone to play with! Come 
every day, won’t you, and bring the 
baby?” 

“Phronsie! What are you doing with 
those children here?” 

A tall stately woman, the wife of the 
wealthy Doctor Hearst, approached 
across the lawn. 

“0 mumsie, isn’t he a darling baby? 
And they are coming every day to play 
with me! And — ” 

“I told the cook that under no condi- 
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J. P. Allen & Co. 

Womens and Misses^ Outfit- 
tersy Ready-tO‘W ear GarmentSy 
Millinery and Shoes 


The largest Exclusive Dealers 
in Women’s and Misses’ Ap- 
parel in the South. You see 
the new styles first at Allen’s 

J. P. Allen & Co. 

Cherry St. at Broadway 
Macon, Georgia 


For Wesleyan Girls 

A Shoe Service Complete and 
Distinctive 

To fit everyone fashionably, 
comfortably and as reasonably 
as our exacting standard of 
quality allows is the aim of our 
shoe service. 

Macon Shoe Co. 

‘T/ie Store Where Quality 
Counts^ 

361 THIRD STREET 


tions would the children be allowed 
here. I will not have you associating 
with street children. Phronsie, haven’t 
I told you never to play with them?” 

The little Spanish girl, though not 
understanding the language which was 
being spoken, could interpret the tones 
and expression of the American woman. 
Gathering up her charge, she silently 
and somewhat fearfully left the yard. 

The following day Maria sent word 
to Mrs. Hearst that she would not be 
able to work that day on account of 
the illness of her baby. 

‘^What will I do?” moaned Mrs. 
Hearst. “Of course she fails to appear 
the very day 1 am expecting company. 
Well, I shall have to break in a new 
cook.” 

An hour later a new cook was in the 
kitchen. 

“I suppose I had better tell Maria 
not to come back,” thought Mrs. Hearst. 
“Her baby is constantly falling ill and 
I must have someone who can be de- 
pended on.” 

That night, Asuncion appeared and 
asked if Dr. Hearst would visit them. 
Her little brother was desperately ill, 
and they could not get a doctor. 

“Dr. Hearst is not here now,” said 
Mrs. Hearst. “I shall tell him when he 
arrives.” 

But it was late that night when the 
doctor arrived, and Asuncion’s visit was 
completely erased from Mrs. Hearst’s 
memory. The next morning she 
thought of it and told her husband. 

“I shall be rather busy this morn- 
ing,” he said. “If I have time, I will 
go by there this afternoon.” 

But by afternoon the doctor had for- 
gotten all about Maria’s sick child. 

Two days later at lunch time, Phron- 
sie was not in her usual place. Mrs. 
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Hearst sent for her. She was not to be 
found. She searched for her all over 
the house. As she started for the door, 
the chauffeur ventured the information 
that she might be at the house of Mrs. 
Hearst’s former cook, Maria. Down 
there with those dreadful people! No 
telling what might have happened by 
now! Mrs. Hearst ordered the limou- 
sine immediately and started after 
Phronsie. 

The afternoon sun blazed unmerci- 
fully. The air was still, and heat waves 
rose from the pavement. As Mrs. 
Hearst approached the narrow yard 
bound by the two rows of dark rooms 
she was stared at by a group of labor- 
ing men, unnaturally arrayed in black. 

As she reached Maria’s room, she ob- 
served a row of women, women in 
starched raiment, who sat in chairs 
lining the walls of the room. From 
somewhere was heard the piercing cries 
of a woman. In the farther end of the 
room, two candles flickered. Between 
them was a tiny white coffin. One of 
the women came to the door and invited 
Mrs. Hearst in. 

“It was lovely of you to send your 
little girl,” she said. “She has kept 
Asuncion from feeling this so. Won’t 
you have a chair, senora?” 

Elegant Mrs. Hearst, baffled by this 
uncalled for friendliness, sat down. 

“Where is Phronsie?” she managed 
at last. 

“I will send for her now,” said the 
woman. 

She soon returned. 

“This is the third child Maria has 
lost. Only Asuncion is left.” 

Phronsie came in and ran up to her 
mother. 

“Mumsie,” she said, “they say the 
baby died ’cause they couldn’t get a 



G H. BATEMAN 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Fruit and Produce 
Jobbers 

COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS 

“The House of Quality” 

451 FIFTH STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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Electric Dry Cleaning Co. 

Largest Dry Cleaning Plant 
in Middle Georgia 

WE DO EXCLUSIVE DRY 
CLEANING AND DYEING 
AND PLEATING. 

Miss Lillian Budd is our Wesleyan 
representative. Leave your order with 
her and she will give it personal at- 
tention. 

ELECTRIC DRY CLEANING 
COMPANY 

PHONE 4217 


W e Carry Everything for 
Wesleyan Girls in 

READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 
PIECE GOODS 
HOSIERY 
GLOVES 

NECKWEAR, ETC. 

The L. F. M. Store 

558-560 CHERRY ST. 


doctor. Mumsie, what does ‘died’ 
mean?” 

The cries in the adjoining room had 
ceased. Maria, with two or three 
women about her, came into the room. 
Somehow into the mind of Mrs. Hearst 
came memories of another day, in which 
there was also a white cofiSn. Sur- 
roundings had been different to these, 
but there had been a coflSn, and now — 
here — 

Mrs. Hearst went toward Maria and 
placed an arm about her. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I under- 
stand.” 

« « « « » 

A few days later, Maria, in the 
Hearst kitchen, looked out of the win- 
dow and smiled. Two childish voices 
sang an old Spanish lullaby. Two chil- 
dren, the one poor, the other rich, rock- 
ed their dolls to sleep. 


ORIOLE DINING ROOM 

312 1/4 SECOND STREET 
Music by the Georgians 6-8:30 P. M. 

NEW YORK CAFE 

314 SECOND STREET 
Food That’s Good to Eat at Prices You 
Like to Pay 


Ries & Armstrong, Inc., Jewelers 

RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 

315 THIRD STREET PHONE 836 

MACON, GEORGIA 


PIANOS 


Brunswicks, Brunswick Records Victrolas, Victor Records 

LATEST SHEET MUSIC 

WILLIAMS-GUTTENBERGER MUSIC COMPANY 

**The House that Furnishes Macon with Music** 

451 CHERRY STREET 
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The 


FLOURNOY & 

Hotel Lanier 


KERNAGHAN 

— 


JEWELERS FOR 

WELCOMES 


WESLEYAN 

WESLEYAN GIRLS 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Agents: 



J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. 

T. W. Hooks 


Cherry Street Next Person’s 

Proprietor 


Repairs Engraving 

The S. R. Jaques & 


We Are Foremost In Our Line 

Tinsley Co. 



Sole Proprietors and Distrib- 


jrc^l 

utors of The Celebrated 



Wesleyan College Flour 

Everyone knows it. Every- 



one wants it because 


C / 

We all love Wesleyan — 



Both its girls and flour 




W. B. KEILY, Optician 

"Maker of Fine Glaaaes" 


^ /a / tV\ n f IrfriQ 


570 Cherry St. Macon. Ga. 

ww CtiACy all \J ii iQ 


Coats, Suits, Dresses, Millinery. 

~ 

Snyder’s Ready-to-Wear 
PHONE 2511 

609 Cherry Street, Macon, Georgia 


VISIT THE— 


Kenilworth 


Gift Shop 

Evcrsharp Pencils and Fountain Pens, 
Eastman Kodaks 



-AT— 

MACON OPTICAL CO. 


WOOD - PEAVY’S 

565 CHERRY STREET 


GIFTS WORTHY OF YOVR 

“The Biggest Little 


PATRONAGE 

Optical Shop South** 
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YOUNG 

LADIES 


Come to “The Busy Big Store” 
For The Choicest Creations in 

MILLINERY, READY-TO- 
WEAR GARMENTS, 
SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 
NOVELTIES, 

ETC. 

F rom the Foremost Centers 
of the fForld 


WE WANT EVERY WES- 
LEYAN YOUNG LADY to know 
this store better — it’s to our 
mutual interest. Come often as 
convenient — buy if you like — in- 
spect the Fashion displays of 
beautiful apparel. 


YOUR PRESENCE WILL BE 
WELCOMED. 


The Daniienberg 
Company 

MACON, GEORGIA 


WHAT FRESHMEN ARE DOING. 

(Continued from page 16 ,) 

THE WASP’S NEST. 

Light green waves of corn arising 
from the valley ascended the hills 
where the dark green bulwarks of the 
forest receded before them. The young 
corn tempted the appetite of my horse, 
Tempest. I could not blame him, for I 
was hungry myself coming home from 
that long ride. As we stopped. Tempest 
discovered an unusually tender corn- 
stalk a few steps from the path in the 
field. We were just leaving the path 
when a warning voice reached me: 
“Look out for the wasp-nest.” A sud- 
den jerk from Tempest threw me off 
my balance; but I held fast to his 
mane and managed to keep the saddle. 
Then as if stung by hot spurs. Tempest 
started galloping at a furious rate. I 
held fast to his neck and tightened the 
reins. But he did not obey my efforts 
to stop him and galloped on and on. 
In a few minutes we were out of the 
corn fields in the open pastures. My 
horse panted fouder and louder as he 
galloped faster and faster. I confess 
the throbbing of my heart increased at 
the same rate of speed, for I was a 
child of the city and not accustomed 
to rough riding. By the mountains and 
trees flying to the right and left of us 
I could tell that we were approaching 
home. How I wished that we were there! 
But I did not have much time to think, 
for Tempest was pawing the ground 
furiously, flinging mud, gravel, and 
patches of uprooted grass in all direc- 
tions. We galloped up a steep hill. 
A large round stone made Tempest 
stumble. But it was just a second we 
stopped, and I did not have time to 
jump off. Tempest soon recovered his 
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Have You a Wesleyan Belt? 

Newer than metal belts or beaded girdles are these novelty belts 
fitted with imported leather strap. Adopted at 
the Eastern colleges for 

SPORTS WEAR, CAMPUS, SCHOOL OR STREET 
PRICE $1.50 

A true Wesleyanite Sweater is our pure wool white shaker coat 
sweater. The kind that all girls like. Extra heavy 
shawl collar. Hand tailored throughout. 

SPECIAL PRICE $10.00 

DEMPSEY HABERDASHERY 

Hotel Dempsey Bldg. 


YOU’LL ENJOY 

THAT COMFORTABLE FEELING 

of knowing things will be right when 
they come to you packed under the 

Morris Supreme Yellow and 
Black Label. 

Thousands of folks have come to 
trust this mark in buying. It’s one 
sure way to determine Quality and 
an easy way, too. Just be guided by 
the Supreme Yellow and Black mark of goodness. Get these foods into 
your market basket. You’ll want them again and again. 

Morris & Company 

Branch of North American Provision Co. 
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MACON THEATERS. 


RIALTO 

HOME OF PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 

Entire change of program 
Mondays and Thursdays 


CAPITOL 

PICTURES DE LUXE 


CRITERION 

DAILY CHANGE OF 
PROGRAM 


balance and with redoubled speed start- 
ed down the hill. We were approach- 
ing a brook now. I hoped Tempest 
would stop, but I hoped in vain. The 
white spray leaped up high as Tempest 
splashed through the brook. 

The farm house rose to view. Fright- 
ened cattle fled before us. My hope 
sank lower than ever. A high gate was 
before us and Tempest began gather- 
ing speed to leap it. The ground near 
the gate was slippery with mud, a fall 
wras inevitable. I was half unconscious 
with fear; the only thing I could think 
of was to hold on fast. I loosened the 
reins and tightened by grasp on my 
horse’s neck. I felt his muscles con- 
tracting for his leap when suddenly I 
felt a strong grasp at the reins and 
Tempest stopped. 

Heloisa Marinho. 

# » » « « 

ALMOST AN ACCIDENT. 

One afternoon, last winter my chap- 
erone and I were walking along Mad- 
ison Avenue in New York City. 
Although a strong wind was blowing 
against us and the ice and snow were 
slippery under foot, she kept telling 
me to hurry or we would be late for 
dinner. 1 was quite willing to comply 
with her wishes, but it was almost im- 
possible for me to keep up with her 
as I was only about half her size. 

When we started across the street, 
she was taking giant steps and 1 was 
struggling along almost two feet be- 
hind her. Suddenly my foot slipped 
and I sat down, bump, on the hard, 
cold ice. And there I sat in a sort of 
daze! I took a silly delight in watch- 
ing a certain yellow taxi which was 
speeding down upon me. It was so in- 
teresting to watch the big yellow tires 
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Chas. A. Hilbuii 

OPTOMETRIST 
and Manufacturing Optician 

Bna 

620 Cherry Street 
Phone 575 Macon, Ga. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
THOSE DELICIOUS 

Potato Chips 
...AT... 

Barker’s Bakery? 

Cherry St. and Cotton Ave. 


HOTEL DEMPSEY 

MACON’S MODERN AND ONLY 
FIRE-PROOF HOTEL 

250 Rooms 250 Baths 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES $2.00 AND UP 

MANAGEMENT : HERBERT M. BLOCK 
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come closer and closer. They were 
almost upon me, when a hard, strong 
hand caught my arm and yanked 
me up and across the street to the 
side-walk. The hand belonged to a 
big, blond policeman, who told me to 
be careful, and then handed me over to 
my chaperone. 

When I realized what had happened, 
I began to laugh and said, “I almost 
got hit, didn’t I?” The thing seemed 
unusually funny to me, but my chap- 
eron could not see the joke. Looking 
at me with utter disgust, she grabbed 
my arm and literally dragged me back 
to school. 

Salome Anderson. 


I THANK YOU! 

“Will the following kindly take me 
off their mailing lists immediately: 

A publishing house that thinks I 
don’t know’ how to use a fork in public. 

A Philadelphia insurance company 
that has a strange desire to watch over 
my wife and kiddies after the Pearly 
Gates have closed behind me. 

A Westchester tree doctor who wants 
to perform a major operation on a 
puny shade tree in my back yard. 

An electric supply company that ap- 
parently does not know I already have 
a vacuum cleaner. 

A travel bureau that is under the im- 
pression that I have nothing to do these 
fine days but go over to Egypt and in- 
spect the Sahara sunsets. 

A hotel that has the insolence to in- 
vite me to come to the Bronx to eat 
dinner. 

A weekly newspaper that refuses to 
believe I obeyed that impulse many 
years ago.” 

— Torrey Ford in “Life.” 


LEE’S 

Macon s Shopping Center^ 

CATERING TO 

THE COLLEGE GIRL 
AND HER FAMILY 

Satisfaction or your money 
cheerfully refunded 

Lee s Department Store 

456 Cherry St., Macon, Ga. 


MORRIS - PUTZEL 

EVERYTHING 

ELECTRICAL 

Lamps, Shades and Fixtures 

519 Cherry Street 
MACON, GA. 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 

IDLE HOUR FLOWERS 
FRESH-CUT DAILY FROM 
OUR OWN GREENHOUSES 

IDLE HOUR 
NURSERIES 

109 Cotton Avenue 
Quality Service Reliability 
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Wi)t JWartinique 

Formerly Sweet Shop 


The home of the Wesleyan 
Girls and the Mercer Boys 


CAFETERIA 

and 

SODA COUNTER 
Cherry St. 


Where Beauty and 
Chivalry Meet*’ 


MERRITT HARDWARE CO. 

WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
One Block from Terminal Station. 
Office Phone 736 
Store Phones 101*2876 


J. TURNER 

SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
Expert Shoe Repairing 
508 Cherry Street, Macon, Gaj 

Telephone 825 


A Cordial Welcome 


To WESLEYAN 
STUDENTS 

We specialize in youthful 
frocks for the school girls. 

BBB 

The Union 
Dry Goods Co. 

Macon, Ga. 


A Stationery Store 

Full of service is always a popular 
trading place for the college student 
and the public in general. You will 
find a gift for any occasion among 
our well assorted stock which in- 
cludes: 

Kodaks and Cameras 
Eversharp Pencils 
Fountain Pens 
Loose Leaf Memo. Books 
Memory Books 

Greeting Cards the year round 

We cordially invite you to 
trade with us. 

The J. W. Burke Company 

406 Cherry St., Macon, Ga. 
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Kinnett-Odom Company 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

KOCO QUALITY 

ICE CREAM 

GEE! BUT IT’S GOOD! 


Ice Cream Sherbets Mousses 

Fancy Center Bricks 
Individual Forms 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COLLEGE ORDERS 


PHONES 362-363 
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J. H. Spralling 

Optometrist and Optician 
OFFICE AND LENS LABORATORY. 
652 Cherry Street 
MACON, GA. 

Eyes Examined for Glasses without 
Dilating the Pupils, 


F. W. Reichert J. H. Starr 

Geo. B. Smith 

Macon Electric Company 

WIRING, FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES 
Electrical Appliances jor College Girls 
Phone 31 

367*9 Second Street, Macon, Ga. 


Dunlap Hardware 
Company 

Jap-a-Lac^ 0-Cedar Polish, 
Johnson s Floor Wax, Carpet 
Sweepers, Polishing Brooms, 
Mops, Glassware 

Macon, Georgia 


Burney Brothers Co. 

Wholesale 

FRUITS AND PRODUCE 


315 POPLAR STREET 
MACON, GA. 


EYES EXAMINED 
PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 
GLASSES FITTED 
GLASSES REPAIRED 

W. N. Ainsworth, Jr., 0. D. 

0 ptometrist — 0 ptician 

366 Second Street 
Next Capitol Theater 


Sweaters 

Shaker-Knit 

Combination and Solid Colors 

Hosiery 

LADIES’ SILK HOSE 

ALL THE NEW SHADES 

Hair-Cutting 

LADIES’ SANITARY 

HAIR-CUTTING PARLOR 

Experts in Charge 

R. S. Thorpe & Sons 

Boys^ ^^Qiuility-Service^^ Shop 

Second Floor 
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REVIEW OF IRVIN S. COBB’S 
“STICKFULS.” 

(Continued from page 18 ,) 
realize the drama that is being enacted 
before the alert reporter’s eyes. 

If one could sit in a dimly lighted 
room by a fire and read “Stickfuls” 
with very little play of the imagination, 
one could believe that Irvin Cobb was 
near by beginning “once upon a time,” 
so intimate and so vivid are his experi- 
ences. One can easily imagine the 
horde of “inside stories” that he has 
stored away, and what fun it might be 
to listen to him. That, I suppose, is the 
privilege of a favored few. Thanks to 
“Stickfuls,” we can all enjoy a highly 
entertaining, accurate, and thrilling ac- 
count of newspaper life. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 

(Continued from page 26 ,) 
leyan. Especially well written and en- 
tertaining are the two articles, “The 
Way of Life” and “Public Speaking.” 
In the field of poetry “Come With Me” 
and “Autumn Song” and “To Mabel” 
are excellent. The advertising man- 
ager seems to be very alert from the 
number of “ads.” The only suggestions 
to be offered would be the addition of 

an Alumni and local department. 

« « * « » 

The Wesleyan acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following: The Petrel, 
Sparks Red and Black, The Blue Stock- 
ing, The Technique, The Technician, 
The Tech Rainbow, Aggie Herald, The 
Pine Branch, The Wofford Magazine, 
The Orange and Green, The Georgia 
Cracker, The Emory Wheel and The 
Campus. 


College Hill Pharmacy 

IS 

“WESLEYAN’S PHARM” 


CARRIES 

GOOD EATS GOOD SWEETS 

FOR 

Wesleyan Girls 


Proprietor: 

Melon L. Chichester 


Phones: 

3914-3915 
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Tke Wesleyan Girl 
Knows Best 

XKe diacriminating woman cKooses 
tKe engraver of Ker stationery 
more carefully even tKan sKe Joes 
Ker modiste. 

TKe ^^^esleyan girl knows tKat if 
Ker engraved invitations and an- 
nouncements Kear tKe Foote ^ 
Davies Company imprint tKey are 
Keyond reproacK. 

Foote ^ Davies Company 

Engravers 

A.tlanta 


*‘ 7 ^# CoVtfi Puhlication Hou$t 
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OMEGA 

Flour 


Reflects the Best 
In Milling 


Cox ^ Chappell Co. 

Distributors 
Macon, Georgia 



